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BAciT to Galilee 


LJistory will say what we all know too 
* -*■ well, that the daffodils came out in 
1942 to an Island with a pocketful of trouble. 
Yes, all our pockets full. 

The shadows gather round us in these days 
of dazzling sunshine. Never was the sky more 
bright. Never was the earth more beautiful. 
The woods are laying down their green 
carpet. The hedgerows are budding with 
new life. The time of the singing of birds 
is come. But at the heart of it all is the 
bitter truth that all we love is in peril. 
The civilisation we thought we had built on 
a rock has been built on shifting sand. 

The Second Chance 

It is not a generation since, rye'ended a 
great war with the bells of freedom ringing 
after four sad j r ears. We were on the top of' 
the world,- like gods ; yes, gods with feet of 
clay. It seemed certain that nothing could 
dethrone us, for the German Fleet was at the 
bottom of .the' sea and the German Empire 
was a beggar at the door. . There was no¬ 
thing the Allies could not have done then 
had they believed the things they told the men 
who died for them. 

After that tragic failure the second fchance 
has come, the second chance for the world to 
save itself from the doom of those who forget 
God. God is not mocked. We are His 
partners on the earth, but if we fail to carry 
out His purposes no power on earth can 
save us. It is not enough to be a great 
empire; great empires and little minds go 
ill together. 

Tiie man who said that was one of the 
wisest thinkers who ever gave his life for 
our country, Edmund Burke. His words 
rang through Parliament and still seem to 
echo there, and one of ,the things he said 
was a remarkable truth we may all remember 
now. This noblest man of his age, whose, 
chief fault was that he was sometimes too 
violent in well-doing, said that those who 
do not believe in- God are the outlaws of 
the Constitution, not of this country alone 
but of the human race. He it was who 
inspired our war against France and its 
revolutionists, but he wished it to be a 
crusade against atheism, in defence of faith 
in God as the Master Ruler of nations and 
the Father of all. < 

The Great Divider 

We are set thinking of it by the latest 
addition to our pocketful Of trouble, from 
India. It is something to break the human 
heart, for it is the contribution of Religion to 
the sorrows of mankind. ■ When we think of 
the words, Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
it is a pitiful thing to realise what Religion 
can become in a hard, ..strange world like 
this. It can become the Great Divider of 
mankind. 

It is meant to unite us, to make brothers 
and sisters of all God’s human families. 

. In every man and woman and child is 
something no doctor can see and touch. 
He cannot point to any part of our body and 
say “ There is the spirit,” as he can say 
“ There is the heart,” or “ There is the brain.” 
Yet everyone knows that it is this invisible 
spirit that dominates our lives and is the 
master of our bodies. 

What is it ? Where does it come from ? 
What is its business ? Perhaps the best 
answer is that it is a spark of the Eternal 


God in every one of us. It is the secret 
power that links us with Infinity. With the 
eyes we see, with the ears we hear, with the 
hands we work, with the feet we walk; 
but with the spirit we bring all these-into 
some mysterious relation with the boundless 
universe. 

Jt is beyond our understanding, but we 
know that there is a mighty river of life 
rushing like a million Mississippis, and we 
stand on the banks, watching it go by for 
seventy years or so, then being carried by it 
into a world of dreams, and peace that knows 
io end. It is the spirit that touches, this 
life with a radiant glow and assures us of 
our kinship with the stars. . It lifts us up- 
and magnifies our lives. It makes it possible 
to understand that the Sermon on the Mount 
which every child can read is not only the 
noblest law ever laid down for man, but the 
most practical way out of all the world’s 
troubles. 

What the Spirit Can Do 

It is this spirit, planted in each one of us 
by God Himself, that has the marvellous 
power of making not only a warless world 
but a selfless nation and a sinless race. 
A wise old man said once that God will not 
save the world by argument, but how often 
His Church appears to think He will. It is 
a sorrowful thing that the Church has taken 
the spirit and made it into words. The 
spirit a child can understand ; the words 
are past the wit of man. If we are asked 
when the Church will recover the people it 
has lost, we shall answer that the Church 
will recover the people when it recovers its 
simplicity. • . ' - 

J-Jow helpless a man feels in the presence 
of so vast a problem as this of India, in 
which words are allowed to crush the spirit 
while the wolves are at the gate. It is the 
terrible dividing power of religion that 
cuts India in pieces as with a sword. The 
Mohammedans believe in one God and the 
Hindus in many. The Mohammedans are 
democratic and the Hindu religion is based 
on the-terrible idea of Caste, with its privilege 
for the few. Caste is the cruellest thing on 
earth ; it outlaws sixty million people 
as Untouchables, despised and rejected of 
their fellow countrymen, so that even their 
shadow must not be allowed to fall upon 
other, people. This sorrowful religion has 
made the Indians a melancholy people. A 
traveller who went all over the country told 
us that he never saw children laughing, or 
young people dancing, or lovers walking 
arm-in-arm in the fields. 

The Bridge We Must Build 

It is what comes of worshipping the form, 
the word, and not the spirit. India puts the 
stress on the wrong things and throws away 
her birthright. Religion is her great divider. 
Is it not so nearer home ? On how many 
things can all the religions in this country 
agree ? How often are they seen on one 
platform ? We have built a bridge of ships 
across the ocean, and made the dividing 
seas the uniter of nations, but we have 
built no moral bridge across the gulf of creeds. 

W” can agree about most things in the 
world except religion. More men have 
quarrelled about Jesus of Nazareth, who 
never quarrelled with anybody, than about 
anything else on earth. It is only a few 
lifetimes since we burnt men alive in England, 
or cut off their ears, or branded them with red 
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The Sower 


Continued from the previous column 

hot irons, or bored holes through 
their tongues, if they did not 
believe what the Church thought 
was right. Thousands of the 
best men in the land were 
murdered for refusing to believe 
in things we all think horrible 
now. India is now where Eng¬ 
land was then. 

Jt is making violence and cruelty 
of religion to pursue it to 
such bitter ends. ‘ It is crushing 
the spirit to wrap it round with 
mysterious words and solemn 
rituals.- Th'e Hindu is a pacifist 
and would not. hurt a fly, but 
he has not yet learned (even 
Mr Gandhi has not yet learned) 
that it is an act of violence 
against the spirit of peace to 
force your belief on somebody 
else. 

The time is coming when, 
with these dark hours behind 
us, we must all be playing our 
part in building up a better 
world ; and there is only one 
wav. It is to cease making 
religion a divider and to make it 
a uniter of the peoples. The 


Church and the People must 
leave their outworn creeds, their 
brave professions and their little 
deeds, and come back to Galilee 
and the simple beauty of Jesus. 
We must forget the small things 
that divide us and remember the 
great things that unite us. We 
must build up the things that 
hold the world together and get 
rid of those that-pull it apart. 

r J"'HE United -Peoples of the 
United Nations-)-what a 
proud banner for the nations set 
free and the nations home from the 
wars, brothers all, seeking not 
freedom only, not economic 
prosperity only, not only treaties 
of friendship and planning for 
comfortable lives, but seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness that all these 
may be added unto us. 

If our faith in God is worth 
the breath He gives us,. let us 
give it life as well as words, and 
transform it into the everlasting 
glory of mankind. It is the 
solemn opportunity of all time 
that is coming to us now. Let 
us Back to Galilee. Arthur Mee 
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A Last Glimpse of France 

The Memory of Two Soldiers 

It was a hot afternoon. The sun beat down on the cobbled 
streets of the little French town of Etaples, on the fishermen 
lounging on the quay, and on the brightly-painted vessels in 
the estuary. Two British soldiers looked with interest at the 
little plaster Saint at the masthead of each boat ; at the red sails, 
now furled ; and at the.wheeling gulls. The war seemed far 
away. But on each side of the Avenue Chateau, the long, 
straight, tree-lined road between Etaples and Le Touquet, 
gun-limbers and military vehicles were drawn up under the 
trees, away from the prying eyes of any German airmen who 
might be making a reconnaissance flight overhead. 


The two men were grateful for 
the shade as they tramped along 
in their thick uniforms, with the 
sunlight filtering through the 
branches above them, but by the 
time they reached the sea they 
were ready for a swim. The 
sand-dunes at Le Touquet are 
covered with short spiky grass, 
and the soldiers had to look for 
some time until they found a bare 
patch of sand on which to lie and 
bask after the bathe. Towards 
evening, feeling hungry, they left 
the shore and strolled into the 
town to the hotel where they in¬ 
tended to have a meal before 
returning to camp. 

A Family Party 

They found the dining-room 
practically deserted, the only' 
other occupants being a rather 
interesting little party of five 
people. First there was Grand¬ 
father, a fine, handsome old man 
in a frock coat, with white hair 
and a great white beard; then 
came Papa, a thin-faced, jntelli- 
gent-looking young officer, wear¬ 
ing the uniform of the French 
Tank Corps; then his pretty wife 
and their two children. The 
youngsters, a boy and a' girl, were 
dressed strangely from the Eng¬ 
lish point of view; the girl was 
wearing a white muslin frock and 
veil—her confirmation dress— 
and the little boy wore an Eton 
jacket and striped trousers ; the 
strange thing about his clothing 
was the big white bow tied just 
above the elbow on his right arm. 


It may have been the day of their 
confirmation, but somehow, see¬ 
ing them against the background 
of the tables laid for dinner and 
the black-coated waiters, the girl 
looked more like a doll dressed as 
a bride, and the boy as one of the 
guests. 

The Marseillaise 

The two soldiers - watched the- 
little family finish their dinner, 
and, when the grown-ups were 
drinking their coffee, saw Grand¬ 
father bend down and whisper in 
his granddaughter’s ear. The 
child rose to her feet and began 
solemnly to sing the first few bars 
of the Marseillaise, the old man 
beating out the time with his 
fingers. The waitress smiled ap¬ 
provingly, and the boy joined in. 
It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to them, like sing¬ 
ing God Save the King at the end 
of a play. But Mamma noticed 
the two foreigners looking on, 
and said something to her hus¬ 
band. Perhaps he-thought the im¬ 
promptu concert was disturbing 
their meal ; anyhow, the singing 
came to an end, and the party 
left the hotel a few minutes later. 

That is how this story must 
finish, too. Not a very exciting 
tale, you may, think, but the date 
of this hot Sunday was May 12, 
1940, and the recollection of it is 
the last peaceful memory those 
two soldiers have of the fair 
country of France. Perhaps v it is 
not such a bad thing to remember 
her by, after all! 


The Touch of the Blind Man 


W E are often told that this is 
everybody’s war, and it is 
true that none can escape its 
effects. But we are sometimes 
thrilled to hear of individuals 
taking an active part who have 
earned the right to be excused. 

There have been seamen 
crippled as a result of being tor¬ 
pedoed who insist on going to sea 
'again; there have been cases of 
men with artificial limbs flying 
with the RAF. Now it is a group 
of blind men from St Dunstan’s. 

Recently a number of R A F 
men, who have been in numerous 
sorties against the enemy and are 
now engaged as instructors, paid 


a visit to a factory producing the 
machines they use. The RAF 
men were amazed to find that’, 
employed on vital inspection 
work, testing and passing the 
various component parts of the 
aircraft, were blind men trained 
at St Dunstan’s. Each man had 
his own trained dog standing by 
his bench to lead him to and 
from his work, all of which is 
done by touch. 

The managing director of the 
aircraft firm .was enthusiastic 
about the success of the experi¬ 
ment, which had proved that 
these blind men could give most 
valuable help to the nation. 


All In the Day’s Work 


gHORTAGE of labour nearly 
meant loss of life on a farm in 
Petersham, in the United States, 
when a farmer developed appen¬ 
dicitis but could find no one who 
would take charge of his fifty 
cows while he went into hospital. 
So he put off going until it was 
a matter of life and death, and 
then happily some young men in 
the neighbourhood heard of his 


plight and came to the rescue. 
They were pledged to the govern¬ 
ment for an eight-hour-day in 
one of the Civilian Public Service 
camps which are doing forestry 
and other reconstruction work, 
but a group of them in their 
spare time looked after the cows 
and the dairy until the farmer’s 
operation was over and he was 
back at his work. 


Whistling 

Stars 

Heard on the 
Delhi Radio 

When the meteorites which we 
know as shooting stars plunge 
into our atmosphere, they whistle 
as-they go. We do not hear their 
sound, but it has been heard and 
recorded at Delhi by K. Venkal- 
araman of the All India Radio 
Research Department. On the 
short wave Delhi instruments he 
heard and recognised what no 
human ear can detect unaided. 

The transmission was inter¬ 
rupted by weak heterodyne 
whistles, high-pitched notes 
rapidly descending in pitch and 
lasting from a fifth of a second to 
several seconds. Long continued 
examination has shown that 
these sounds could be caused only 
by meteorites entering the upper 
atmosphere,' and lasting during 
the passage of the meteorite till 
it dissolved in dust. The sounds 
were most frequent in the morn¬ 
ing hours and could be compared 
with the speed of the meteorites 
as they sped through space. 

Making Daylight 

Factories and workshops are 
now being lighted in a new way 
by the long low-pressure mercury 
vapour tubes, which were first 
known as giving out a powerful 
and rather painful green glow. 
But now, according to Mr H. G. 
Jenkins, who has addressed the 
Society of Arts about them, they 
have been converted to better and 
more agreeable ways, and can 
produce the exact warm white 
colour which is given out by sun¬ 
light at noon—and is ordinarily 
understood as daylight. 

Other blends can be obtained, 
and they are reached by turning 
the invisible ultra-violet rays of 
the mercury vapour lamp on to 
fluorescent substances which glow 
when thus awakened. The sub¬ 
stances when heated, and when 
alloyed with traces of other sub¬ 
stances, are converted from dull 
powders into a mass of tiny 
crystals, each a light in itself, 
and blending its glow with others 
to the tone of light required. 

The Old Furnace 
Roars Again 

One of the oldest steel furnaces 
in England is now roaring away 
as bravely as the youngest. The 
old one has been cold for 60 years, 
and all this century has been re¬ 
garded as a museum piece. No one 
believed it would ever be used 
again, but Mr Ambrose Kelly and 
Mr C. A. Hanson, urged to turn 
out still more steel, decided to re¬ 
open the furnace, and their faith 
and enterprise have been greatly 
rewarded, for the fire went at 
once, and within 12 hours the old 
museum piece was turning out 
first-class steel, going strong after 
150 years. 

THINGS SEEN 

A hawk swooping down and 
carrying off a chaffinch singing 
in a tree at Hackenthorpe, York¬ 
shire. 

A frog swimming in the Isis 
with a baby frog on its back. 

A staff colonel taking his poodle 
on a lead for a walk clown 
Piccadilly. 
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Little News Reels 


c^he attitude of France is caus¬ 
ing great concern among the 
Allies owing to the reappearance 
of the traitor Laval at the head 
of the Government, with Admiral 
Darlan in charge of the armed 
forces. 

The fastest journey ever made 
round the world, counting flying 
time, has been credited to Ameri¬ 
can Army airmen, who took five 
minutes short of 122 hours, prac¬ 
tically five days and nights if it 
had been non-stop. 

The aircraft of Coastal Com¬ 
mand last year flew for 143,000 
hours, and covered a distance of 
17 million miles. ~ 

'One pound of waste paper a week from 
every house would mean 1000 tons every 
weekday lor munitions—a precious gift 
from our homes to the nation. 

Portugal has elected General 
Camorna as its president for 
the third time; he is 72. 

The Red Cross has raised nearly 
£11,000.000 during the war, but 
has now only £300,000 in hand. 

To save paper L M S railway 
tickets are to be half the normal 
size. 

A German pilot has said that 
the only way to get Malta 
down, is to sink it. 

War Savings are now reaching 
over £12,000,000 a week. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
received £20,000,000 in free gifts 
towards the war. 

Any Boots library will accept 
playing cards and jigsaws for 
delivery to the Forces. 


'J'he Canadian Government has 

formed a company to manu¬ 
facture synthetic rubber, to be 
known as Buna, and production 
is planned to reach 34,000 tons a 
year. 

Every week the public asks at 
Post Offices throughout the coun¬ 
try for 360,000 forms on which to 
write airgraph letters to the 
Forces. 

Two Australian engineers have 
written to the. Commonivealth 
Air Minister offering to steer an 
aircraft or speedboat loaded with 
explosives into a Japanese air¬ 
craft carrier and be bloion up 
with the target. 

moeile X-Ray unit has been 
.presented for the Red Cross 
to General de Gaulle, for the 
Free French Forces in Syria. . 

Land girls are being trained in 
the latest methods of destroying 
rats,- rabbits, and moles. 

' All able-bodied adults of Tokyo 
are ordered to stay out of doors 
during ait raids. Only invalids, 
the aged, and children are to 
use shelters, most of them in 
the Underground. The .people 
have been promised that few 
enemy aircraft icill be allowed, 
io penetrate to Tokyo! 

Tt is interesting to learn that Sir 
Stafford Cripps is a total 
abstainer. 

Princess Elizabeth. having 
reached the age of 16, will now 
undertake many official duties. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


pnE entire crew of a mine¬ 
sweeper in home waters 
consists of Rover Sea Scouts, and 
the ship holds the record of 
sweeping more mines than any 
other from their base. 

Toronto Scouts have sent to 
England for bombed families 
canned fruits worth more than 
£4000. 

About 4500 bunks have been 
erected in the Tube ' shelters of 
Bethnal Green by Scouts. 


pnE Petersham and Ham Scout 
ff’roop, specialising in naval 
training, so impressed an Aus¬ 
tralian Admiral that he is pre¬ 
senting them with a White 
Ensign. 

An exhibition, of Guide handi¬ 
work, including weaving, leather- 
work, and basket-making, was 
held last week at Imperial Head¬ 
quarters in London. 

The 21st Cheltenham Brownie 
Pack has collected £150 through 
a Street Savings Group, which it 
has organised. 


There Once Was a Stupid Old Woman 


story of burnt Bank notes 
was told the other day by 
someone who regretted the dis¬ 
appearance of gold as money, 
saying that with sovereigns and 
half sovereigns such an accident 
could not have happened. In-the 
company there happened to be a 
bank manager, who, replying that 
even gold was not proof against) 
the consequences of mischance, 
told a surprising story. 

In the days of the sovereign a 
woman drew £25 in gold. Her 
maid being out, and she herself 
having to go out, she sought a 
hiding-place for the gold, and, 
incredible as it may appear, she 
chose the most ridiculous place 
of all, the drawing-room grate, 
there being no fire in it. She hid 
the gold deep down among the 
coal, and the inevitable thing 
happened, fate overtaking folly. 
The weather being chilly, a match 
was put to the fire'later in the 
day, and not until hours after¬ 
wards was the gold remembered. 

Leaving the grate undisturbed 
the next morning, the lady in¬ 
formed the bank what had hap¬ 
pened, and the manager went to 
her house and raked out the 
cinders. There were no sovereigns 
left, for the coins had all been 
melted by the''heat, but like a 


pair of alchemists the two sifted 
and riddled the ashes, and every¬ 
thing that seemed like metal 
mixed with ash and clinker was 
taken to the Bank of Englaiid. 
There the whole mass was tested, 
and from the dross pure gold was 
recovered in sufficient quantity 
to permit the payment to the 
lady of £23 and some odd 
shillings—more than she de¬ 
served, we think we may say. : for 
stupidity should not be rewarded. 

Dickens’s Tunnel 

When Charles Dickens bought 
Gadshill Place he took a fancy to 
a shrubbery which lay beyond the 
house behind a high wall, and 
here he loved to sit for hours in' 
quiet, weaving out of Iris brain 
many of those creations, which 
have delighted hosts of readers. 
He could sit here in a summer- 
house and see the Thames. 

But to reach this place of seclu¬ 
sion he had to cross the highway, 
and as people used to gather and 
stare at him, he had a tunnel 
constructed to bring him to his 
favourite spot. 

The house is now a school, and 
we understand that the children 
use this tunnel during air raids, 
and that it makes one of the best 
shelters in Kent. 
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The Good Neighbour 


In many parts of the country 
pecple are showing the Good 
Neighbour spirit by passing on 
their newspaper to the man 
next door when he is unable to 
buy one owing to restricted 
supplies. 

But this is nothing new. An old 
lady living in a half-forgotten 
Cornish parish reminds us that 
this leasc-lend custom existed 
when she was a child over 80 
years ago. 

“You couldn’t get a weekly 
paper for less than 3d or 4d, ” 
she recalls. “Cottagers, of 
course, couldn't afford to pay 
that, but a farmer used to buy 
the paper, and when he had 
finished with it he would pass it 
on, and on it would go from cot¬ 
tage' to cottage until it had been 
round the parish. By the time 
the paper reached its last place 
it was fully a month old and 
very well read! 

In much the same way, adds 

■ our old lady, ham ' bones were 
once passed on for soup-making, 
the journey ending when all 
flavour was gone! 

ON THE WINGS 
OF THE WIND 

The air above us is very much 
( alive. It teems with tiny creatures. 

According to Professor Claude 
Zobell, a. column of air a mile 
square and reaching upwards to 
14,000 feet has an insect popu¬ 
lation of 25 million. Few of these 
nomads, which are swept upwards 
by the winds, reach the highest 
levels, and as many are descend¬ 
ing as travelling upwards. They 
are naturally thickest at 20 feet 

■ high, and at 200 feet their num¬ 
bers have fallen off by half; at 
1000 feet another cut reduces 
them by two - thirds, and at 
2000 feet they are halved again. 
Spiders are numerous at the lower 
levels, carried on their own silken 
threads. These aeronauts become 
nervously active when the baro¬ 
meter falls. . 


Anti-Submarine Patrol 



Bombers of the United States coastal patrol passing a merchant ship 
during their look-out for U-boats off the Atlantic coast of America 



Jt may be that the aeroplane 
has brought the world back 
to savagery, and, if it is true that 
the first parent of the plane was 
the boomerang, there is some¬ 
thing awe-inspiring in the 
thought that the primary prin¬ 
ciple of the aeroplane originated 
in perhaps the least developed of 
all human brains. 

The boomerang is the weapon 
of the Australian aboriginal, the 
Blackfellow. His mind is the 
most primitive to be found among 
men; he comes mentally nearest 
to dumb creation. Yet what an 
incredible gulf this .invention of 
the aeroplane creates between 
him and the most highly de¬ 
veloped of the anthropoid apes! 

The boomerang is a beautiful 
scientific weapon. It can be so 
thrown from the hand of the 


gin With the 

hunter that if it fails to hit an 
animal it returns to the spot 
from which it was thrown. Yet 
some phenomenal savage of long 
ago invented this amazing thing. 

Its origin must surely have 
been an accident, but the feat of 
making the accident recur, of 
creating thousands of specially- 
shaped pieces of wood which 
should repeat the happy accident 
a million times—is not that as 
wonderful as Faraday’s achieve¬ 
ment with the magnetic needle? 
Yes; it is impressive that the 
mind of .this unclad savage, with 
many of the habits of the beasts 
of the field, should do this. For 
thousands of years these Aus¬ 
tralian natives have been making 
boomerangs and scientifically im¬ 
proving them; and the modern 
aeroplane embodies the perfection 


Boomerang ? 

of design of the native implement. 
The improved boomerang is not 
flat, but slightly rounded, so giv¬ 
ing better lift; and the improved 
aeroplane wing is modelled after 
the same plan. 

It was the old Royal Aircraft 
Factory which first turned out a 
really stable aeroplane; and the 
machine got its modern wings 
from the shape devised by a 
primitive savage who eats live 
lizards and snakes, goes unclad, 
and sleeps in a cave, or digs a 
hole in the sand, or raises a pile 
of stone and branches for a 
shelter from the heat of the sun. 
A strange thing to reflect upon, 
that the development of this 
simple savage's idea should bring 
about the overthrow of law and 
order and turn civilised men into 
savages again. 
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Fro^i Nation to 
Nation 

By sending us seeds of many 
kinds for our allotments the 
British War Relief. Society of 
U S A is acknowledging, by a sort 
of token payment, the generosity 
shown by the British nation to 
European countries left stricken 
by misfortune at the end of the 
last war. 

We sent -back relics, including 
glass from the windows of 
Rheims Cathedral, brought home 
by returning soldiers; we sent 
acorns to sow for replacing the, 
shell-shattered cal^s of Verdun; 
we formed a vast library of books 
for Louvain; and we despatched 
com and other seeds to many 
suffering areas. 

Perhaps the most picturesque 
of our gifts was to; the gallant 
Serbs, including hardy Herd- 
wick sheep from our Lakeland 
fells for the bleak hills and 
mountain heights of Serbia, 
Cheviot sheep for the Serbian 
foothills, and Wensleydale sheep 
for the rougher pastures of the 
Serbian lowlands. : Each breed 
succeeded there in conditions 
somewhat resembling those to 
which they had been accustomed 
at home. 

YOUNGER SONS 

Is it true that it is the younger 
sons of a family who are usually 
its brightest members? Sortie 
authorities claim that investiga¬ 
tion of the records shows that the . 
British Empire " was built by 
. younger sons. 

However that may be, a 
correspondent who has six 
children, and is proud of them 
all, says they have all done well, 
but “the younger ones had more 
brains.” 

This correspondent, by the way, 
adds that it is a great pity that 
more is not said about, the delight 
of family life; we hear much of 
the cost of bringing, up children; 
we fought to hear more of the fact 
that no amusement equals that 
provided by a properly-managed 
child. 


Too IVlany Shops 


fJ'HE Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Food are hard 
at work on the very difficult 
problem of what is to be done 
about our shops. There are too 
many of them, and various plans 
gve being considered to reduce 
tne number, especially of those 
selling unessential goods. 

We have some 750.000 shops, 
while the amount of food and 
manufactured articles for sale is 
constantly diminishing. The 
matter resolves itself, therefore, 
into a reduction of shops in pro¬ 
portion to the goods to be re¬ 
tailed. It is hoped to make 


arrangements for reduction by 
the middle of this year. 

The shutting of shops will 
cruelly hit many shopkeepers, 
particularly the small ones. One 
plan under consideration is for 
the shops whicli remain to com¬ 
pensate those which close down. 
This would succour the dispos¬ 
sessed. but would not, of course, 
guarantee that the closed shops 
could open successfully when the 
war is over. Some people fear 
that the rearrangements will 
help the multiple shops at the 
expense of the independent 
retailer. 


Country Craftsmen 


GTie woods are busier than they 
have been for generations, 
for wartime conditions and re¬ 
quirements have given new life 
to many half-forgotten crafts. 
Many a valley is smudged again 
with smoke from burning char¬ 
coal, and many an old man, long 
’ retired from active work, has 
been brought back to teach a 
younger generation of burners. 

The requirements of the army 
have given much work to the 
woodsmen, sometimes with 
; strange results which make the 
older men wonder. In clearings 
can be found men working away, 
often making articles which are 


as mysterious to them as to the 
casual onlooker. 

The revival is doing one very 
desirable thing—giving new life 
to old country crafts. Many 
wooden articles such as have 
been imported for many years 
are again being made in English 
woods.» Better stiff, the new 
generation of craftsmen is learn¬ 
ing to improvise and is making 
tools of wood to take the place 
of the metal type no longer so 
easily bought. One such handy¬ 
man has received an order for a 
spinning-wheel from a woman 
who wishes to use combings from 
a prize Samoyede! 


GOOD-BYE TO THE 
TRAM 

One by one our tramways are 
disappearing. Soon we may expect 
to hear children ask, “What was a 
tram?’’ The latest tramway to go 
is that of Southend, which 
perished the other day after a life 
of 41 years, during which it 
carried 510 million passengers 
without a single fatality. A 
trolley-bus system is to take its 
place. , 

So passes the lumbering old 
tram, with its fixed track in the 
middle of the road. The trolley¬ 
bus, although it still uses the over¬ 
head cables to pick up electric 
current, adds to its smoother run¬ 
ning the advantage of pulling in 
to the kerb for the convenience of 
passengers. 


Up Go Prices and Down Goes Crockery 


fJ^HE prices of green vegetables 
and of crockery stand out 
as extraordinary scandals. We 
see lettuces priced at a shilling 
find an earthenware teapot 
labelled five or six shillings. In 
neither case has the public been 
able to protect itself, and 
authority has done little or 
nothing to protect it. 

We thought there was a 
profiteering Act which set out to 
limit the profit that could be 
loaded on to the prices of a 
certain date, but apparently- it 
has been lost sight of. No 


attempt seems to have been made 
to govern prices of late, and for 
some articles they advance by 
leaps and bounds. 

As for china and earthenware 
and glass, dissipated by break¬ 
ages, stocks have been so seri¬ 
ously depleted that we have seen 
them disappear from shop win¬ 
dows, and we are now told that 
months must elapse before we 
see supplies of plain crockery 
specially made for : wartime use. 
It is difficult to understand how 
the trade has been allowed to 
reach such extremity. 


The Letter-Writer 


THE TERRIBLE WASTE 

A correspondent who is a 
member of a rural district council 
reports that in one week he re¬ 
ceived seven letters and circulars 
from offices of the council, three 
of the letters arriving in the same 
post. He has suggested that a 
simple plan (used in many busi¬ 
ness houses) of sorting the post 
and saving both stamps and 
paper might well be introduced. 

Miners, What of It? 

During the 26 weeks ended last 
March 188,700 days of work were 
lost because of coal disputes, and 
it is estimated that 179,200 tons 
of coal were lost to the nation. 


J have just been to see an Anti- 
War-Correspondent. He was 
signing a letter as I entered the 
room, writes one of his friends to 
the Editor of the C N. 

A bright-eyed, smiling young 
man with good humour in his 
strong face, he said he was glad 
to see me. “Busy?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “This, is the 
sixth letter I have written this 
afternoon.” 

“You must spend a small for¬ 
tune in stamps! ” 

“Well, yes. But you see I 
spend very little on anything else. 
f I need so little, of course. ” 

I agreed. For this young man 
has been on his back two years, 


and is the life and soul of the 
hospital ward. 

“Fact is,” he explained, "I’m 
an anti-war-correspondent. You 
know what a war correspondent 
is, someone who writes home 
about how the war is going. Well. 
I stay at home and write to 
fellows abroad and tell them how 
things are going with us—just 
the opposite, you see. Tiff my 
accident I was one of a couple of 
hundred fellows in a factory, and 
most^ of the chaps have joined 
up; so that, as I've plenty of time 
lying here on my back, well, I 
write letters to them, tell them 
the news, send them a joke or 
two, and remind them that’ it's 
good to be alive.” . 
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The Greatest Good 


The Future of Our 
Race 

^dults of- today who have 
many friends are struck by 
the evidence presented to them 
that British people are con¬ 
demning their country to ex¬ 
tinction. The case is well illus¬ 
trated by Mr D. C. Terrett, who 
writes from King’s Langley to 
point out what has happened 
in his own family. 

His maternal grandmother had 
14 children, all of whom married 
and had children. There were 
in fact 45 grandchildren, an 
average of three for each mar¬ 
riage. Some of these grand¬ 
children married, but the aver¬ 
age children of the new genera¬ 
tion were one for each marriage. 

Mr Terrett adds that his 
grandmother married at 18 and 
her children married at the 
average age of 20. Such of the 
grandchildren as have married 
did so at an average age of 28. 
@ 

STORY 

■yins story comes to us in our 
postbag from New Zealand. 
It is of the small daughter of the 
friend of a C N reader in Welling¬ 
ton. 

The little girl was thinking 
hard over the question whom she 
loved most, and at last looked 
up to her mother and said : 

I love Jesus best, 

The King and Queen next, 

A nd then you and daddy. 

© 

The Speck on the Map 

How glad Queen Wilhelmina 
must be that she did not 
wipe our Island out when she 
was a little girl. 

She had been asked to draw a 
map of Northern Europe and, 
as was natural to the future 
Queen of the Netherlands, she 
set Holland in a central position 
many times its actual size, the 
British Isles being a mere speck 
lost in the Arctic Ocean. 

Her governess begging her to 
adjust matters and bring, the 
Powers into more accurate rela¬ 
tion, , the princess reluctantly 
brought the United Kingdom 
into more favourable quarters, 
and then said, “ But I simply 
will not make it any larger.” 


There have been many poems and 
letters left behind by heroes who 
have fallen on our battlefields. This 
little paper was left behind by one 
who, loving peace, went out to war 
because he could do no other. It 
is from a few notes of Fireside 
Philosophy in which the,writer, still 
fighting for his country, put down 
his belief in the Supreme Good. 

Tn all thinking there must be 
some focal point from which 
the thinking must emerge, and 
upon which it is built. As in 
geometry we begin with a 
foundation of axioms, so in 
philosophy we must base our 
thoughts and conclusions on 
simple truths. ' 

The simple fact which I am 
going to take for granted now 
is that there is a God, an 
Infinite Power, Who has made 
the world and all that therein 
is. This writing is only for 
those who accept this. 

Let us consider the sort of 
God Whom we believe has 
made the Universe. God is a 
Spirit, a Spirit understood 
throughout the ages in every 
land and in every language. 
We know how to make matter, 
but we do not know how to 
make life ; He alone can give 
life, and therefore until everjr 
form of life is dead we know 
that He lives, and cannot die. 

Qnce we have acknowledged 
that God is greater than 
anything on this earth, we must, 
admit that the Supreme Good 
in life must be something which 
is closely related to Him as 
opposed to something which is 
entirely wrapped up by the 
world. 

Every thinking person, 
before he sets out in the world, 
must decide what principles 
are to guide him through his 
life. Those principles are either 
spiritual or material; he may 
have some of both, but. must 
know which kind- hold his 
deepest attention. 

Since we have come to the 
conclusion that the, things of 


Under the Editor s Table 


J^itciien utensils are 
to be smaller. But 
most kitchens will still 
have a good range, 
a 

A' Mother says her 
children quarrel 
over the jam ration. 
Family jars. 
a 

]\Jaxy waitresses have 
taken up war work. 
Wouldn’t wait .any 
longer. p 

a 

][Jost dentists are of 
good physique. 
They are always drill¬ 
ing. 


■ Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If the coal 
rationers are 
getting slack 


The BBC says Laval 
will cut no ice with 
the French people. But 
do the French people 
want to cut ice ? 

a, - • 

Jn South America you 
come across the 
English tongue in 
unexpected places, a 
writer says. ~Mostly 
in somebody’s mouth, 
surely. 

a 

]\Jany girls who join 
the ATS want 
to be drivers. Won’t 
be driven. 


greatest importance in life are 
those concerning God, the 
greatest gift man has is that 
which comes from'God Himself, 
the soul or the spirit. 

The Spirit of God, which is 
in every man and woman, is' 
made up of such components 
as Love, ’ Unselfishness, 
Honesty, Purity, Faithfulness, 
Mercy, all of which are called 
by us spiritual qualities. 

The Spirit of the World, 
which is also in every man and 
woman, is made up of such 
components as Money, Ambi¬ 
tion, Power, Position, Charm 
of Manner, Selfishness, Greed, 
all of which are called by us 
material qualities. 

then, arc to be 
sought more—those of God 
or those of the World ? Which 
matter most ? Which are going 
to have the greater meaning ? 
And (final test of all) which are 
the most lasting ? 

If anyone still has any doubts 
at this point, let him ask him¬ 
self that question. Kindness is 
infinite and will last for ever. 
What can money make which 
will last for ever ? Buildings, 
ships, palaces—all the works of 
men’s hands—can they last ? 
Can they ever be greater than 
powers which last for ever and 
which will still be the possession 
of men when buildings have 
disappeared and palaces have 
been destroyed ? No ! They 
are but temporal pleasures 
which seek to satisfy the body ; 
but our spiritual riches satisfy 
the soul. 

ere, then, we have our con¬ 
clusion. If we have regard 
unto God, we must have regard 
for Him through the spirit. 
The richer and more cultivated 
our spiritual qualities, the 
richer and more fluent will be 
our communion with God. 
Hence let us set out with a 
firm resolve to find the Supreme 
Good in spiritual riches, and 
let us seek after worldly assets 
only when they will help tis in 
our work for God. 

© 

Wasted Thousands 

|t is good to know that the 
Football Pool gamblers are 
probably drawing only £ 1 , 500,000 
a year from the pcckets of their 
dupes as against a million a 
week in peace time ; but is there 
any reason why even -£ 30,000 a 
week should be wasted on these 
pools instead of going into 
Savings and helping to win the 
war ? 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Have you realised that one 
embezzler makes a bigger stir than 
all the world’s honest men put 
together ? 

r-TALS..- -- 



The Women’s Land Army has a Forestry 
Section. Here are two of the girls leading a 
team hauling a load of timber to the sawmills 


Derring-Do 


The teats of valour achieved by 
our gallant Commando forces, 
feats which minstrels might have 
sung in other days, have not un¬ 
naturally been described as deeds 
of derring-do. 

That seems fitly to describe the 
very height of selfless gallantry, 
chivalrous, even quixotic, the per¬ 
formance of a military duty 

involving risk almost beyond 
comparison. 

Derring-do has been the term 
employed for such breathless 
ventures since Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, a strange-looking term, yet 
part of the language used by 
Shakespeare, though he never 
used the phrase. It was a 
favourite expression of Edmund 
Spenser, who used it both in The 
Faerie Queene, and in The Shep¬ 
herd’s Calendar, and speaks of 
his heroes as Derring Dooers. It 
is from Spenser that we have 


taken the expression, and he 
seems sufficient authority for the 
quotation. Yet the name is based 
on a complete misunderstand- 
ing. Spenser borrowed it from 
Chaucer, but blundered over the 
meaning of it. Chaucer used it 
in the sense of daring and 
chivalry, telling us that Troilus 
was second to no man “In 
durring don that longeth to a 
knyght.” He does not, as 
Spenser supposed, mean “ durring 
don ” to be taken as the name of 
something; he means daring to 
do anything proper to, or becom¬ 
ing in, a knight. 

Spenser, erring in interpreta¬ 
tion, made a noun of daring to 
do, and our fathers followed him, 
as we follow them. Scott took it 
up, and so we have this really 
admirable noun in our language, 
so well suiting the deeds of 
heroism it describes. 


At a Farmhouse Back-Door 


“Mam, it’s -that sparrow 
again!” Mary Jones always said 
when she opened the back¬ 
door of an old Cornish _ farm¬ 
house early in the morning and 
saw a feathery visitor standing 
as if waiting for something to 
eat. 

All through the winter he 
called regularly for his breakfast 
of crumbs or bacon rind; but, 
strangely enough, he always 
came alone, and. stranger still, 
he never" uttered one note of 
thankfulness when the meal was 
over. 

There came a morning when 
Mary opened the door at the 
usual time and he was not 
there! Another day dawned, 
and another, yet he stayed away. 
Mary began to wonder what had 


happened, and unexpectedly the 
mystery was solved. 

While some hampers were be¬ 
ing removed from an outbuilding 
a feathery thing was found 
wedged between the wall and the 
hampers, unable to escape from 
the dark little prison. 

“It’s that sparrow again!” 
cried Mary delightedly, and very 
tenderly she released the tiny 
captive and carried him out into 
the light. 

For a few minutes the bird 
seemed dazed by the sudden sun¬ 
light, but presently he hopped to 
a stunted bush and twittered 
away as if his throat would burst. 
-Now he comes to the back-door 
again, but rarely does he leave 
without tuning up, thankful at 
last! 
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Little Islands in 
the War 

The Solomons at Australia's 
Back Door 

J APAN lias pushed southwards to the Solomon Islands to the 
north-east of Australia. It is a remote part of the British 
Commonwealth,'and because of its isolation Japan is able to 
land troops without much opposition. 


One of the most interesting 
and hardworking men in the 
Soloriion Islands, a man who 
will have many worries now, is 
Dr Baddeley, the Bishop of 
Melanesia. He went out to the 
Solomon Islands from York¬ 
shire in 1932, and his head¬ 
quarters are 011 Taroaniara. 
His diocese is 90,000 square 
miles, most of it water, so the 
'bishop must be a good sailor to 
"get round to his people. 

Normally he has the fine ship 
Southern Cross to take him, 
but since the war she has been 
laid up, and the bishop is 
'dependent on the much less 
trustworthy launch Patteson. 

. Squalls, hurricanes, and vast 
rolling swells on the ocean are 
often the daily lot of the 
bishop; not long ago one of 
the crew of the Patteson was 
on board lighting his pipe when 
L the launch gave a roll and 
overboard the man went. He 
was soon found astern of the 
ship calmly treading water 
i with the pipe still in his mouth. 

Bishop in Shirt-Sleeves 

Engine trouble is frequent, 

: and then the bishop has to roll 
up his sleeves and get down 

■ among the oil and dirt and try 

■ to put the trouble right. Since 
the war he has been doing his 

i bit by digging more land round 
. his bungalow to grow veget- 

■ ables, which are always scarce 
• on the Solomons. He was able 

to borrow a rotary-tiller which 
churned up the ground, and then 
: someone offered him a plough ; 
but there was no horse and no 
bullock to pull it. The nearest 
horse was thirty miles away by 
sea, and the bishop dare not 
trust himself and the horse 
to the tender mercies of the 
'Patteson, so it looks as if the 
ploughing will have to wait. 

CN IN THE 

j Dear Editor, —I am taking the 
liberty of passing on extracts 
from a letter lately received from 
a 15-year-old boy in India, going 
1 to school in the Himalayas, to 
whom I have forwarded the C N 
for several years. He writes : “ I 
particularly appreciate the 
editorials, which are full of 
.wisdom and sane thinking. The 
appetising titbits one gets also 
form much food for thought. 

“ I was particularly interested in 
an editorial about Rabindranath 
Tagore, our grand Indian poet, 
and scholar. 

1 “Here in India a great deal of 
fuss was naturally made about' 


Eggs are often short on the 
Solomons, and as there has 
lately been a prolonged drought 
the chickens have not laid. 
But one morning an egg ap¬ 
peared on the bishop’s table 
with the words, “ O, all ye 
fowls of tlie air, bless ye the 
Lord.” The hen had been , 
found laying the egg on the 
bishop’s chair in the chapel, 
and a humorous Solomon 
islander had brought the egg 
as a present to the bishop. 

Bush Readers 

Landing on Solomon islands 
is always an exciting business. 
Usually the bishop has to he 
carried ashore on sturdy shoul¬ 
ders, and then follows a walk 
along a rough coral road to the 
village. Two miles of a coral 
road makes the feet sore, but 
the bishop’s arrival is always 
the signal for rejoicing. Some¬ 
times he goes to visit “ bush 
readers ” who live simply in 
the villages and instruct the 
people, or it may be to open a 
church which has taken five 
years to build. 

The proudest building in the 
Solomons is the hospital on 
Fauabu, which was started 
with the gift of fjzooo from an 
English lady. Set in a park¬ 
land of palms, the bungalows 
are well equipped and the 
hospital is nearly always full. 
Attached to the hospital is a 
leper colony for 43 patients. 
But the other great disease 
which attacks Solomon islanders 
is yaws, which is now being 
arrested by injections. The 
head hospital orderly has been 
so struck by the success of the 
simple treatment that he has 
been saving up money to buy 
needles and syringes, so that he 
may go home to his own village 
and rid it of the dread disease. 

HlMALAYAsS 

him after his death, including a 
number of flowery editorials and 
laudatory speeches. It took 'a 
long time for me to wade through 
them, but there was no clear 
understanding about Tagore and. 
what he did. However, the 
account in the C N had it all in: 
a nutshell, so clear and concise it 
was about the life and activities 
of this great Indian philosopher.” 

He writes frequently thanking 
me for enabling him to “catch a 
glimpse of the. true England as 
portrayed in the C N.” 

Mrs M. H. Hodgson, 

Accrington 
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Lord of the Armies of the Sky 


Remember the Wise 

J^emember the wise; for they 
have laboured, and you are 
entering into their labours. 

Every fact you are taught is a 
voice from beyond the tomb, an 
heirloom from men whose bodies 
are now in the dust. Most of them 
were poor ; many died and saw 
no fruit of their labours ; some 
were persecuted, some were 
slain. Of some the very names 
are forgotten. But their works 
live, and grow and spread over 
fresh generations of youth, show¬ 
ing them fresh steps toward that 
temple of wisdom which is the 
knowledge of things as they are ; 
the knowledge of those eternal 
laws by which God governs the 
heavens and the Earth, things 
seen and unseen, from the rise 
and fall of mighty nations to the 
growth and death of moss on 
yonder moors. Charles Kingsley 

WILLIAM WATSON ON 
HIS NATIVE LAND 

T also, though with hauntings 
of remorse. 

Railed at our England, bidding 
her give heed 

To better counsellors than the 
guides who lead 
Power unbeloved, on yonder 
cold, proud course 1 
Yet . , . when I look abroad, 
and track the Source, 

More selfish far, of other nations’ 
deed, 

And mark their tortuous craft, 
their jealous greed, 

Their serpent-wisdom or mere 
soulless force. 

Homeward returns my vagrant 
fealty. 

Crying, O England, shouldst thou 
one day fall, 

Sh attered inntinsby someTitanfoe, 
Justice ivere thenceforth weaker 
throughout all 

The earth, and Truth less pas¬ 
sionately free, 

And God the poorer for thine over¬ 
throw. 

Let Us Praise 
Ancient Poverty 

At last they upbraided my 
poverty : I confess she is 
my domestick; sober of diet, 
simple of habit; frugal, painful; 
a good counsellor to me, that 
keeps me from cruelty, pride, or 
other more delicate impertin¬ 
ences which are the nurse-chil¬ 
dren of riches. 

But let them look over all the 
great and monstrous wicked¬ 
nesses ; they shall never find 
those iti poor families. They 
are the issue of the wealthy 
Giants and the mighty Hunters, 
whereas no great work, or worthy 
of praise or memory, but came 
out of poor cradles. 

It was the ancient poverty that 
founded commonweals, built 
cities, invented arts, made whole¬ 
some laws ; armed men against 
vices; rewarded them with 
their own virtues ; and preserved 
the honour and state of nations, 
till they betrayed themselves 
to riches. Ben Jonson 


J^eep silence, all created things. 
And wait your Maker’s nod: 
The Muse stands trembling while 
she sings 

The Honours of her God. 

Life, Death, and Hell, and 
worlds unknown 
Hang on his firm decree : 

He sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be. 

Tli’ Almighty Voice bid ancient 
Night 

Her endless realms resign. 

And lo,' ten thousand globes of 
light 

In fields of azure shine. 

Now wisdom with superior sway 
Guides the vast moving frame. 
Whilst all the ranks of being pay 
Deep reverence to his name. 

He spake ; the sun ’ obedient 
stood. 

And held the falling day : 

Old Jordan backward drives his 
flood. 

And disappoints the sea. 

Lord of the armies of the sky. 
He marshals all the stars ; 

Red comets lift their banners high. 
And wide proclaim his wars. 

Milton in His Pride 

■They accuse.me of blindness, 
because I have lost my eyes 
in the service of liberty. They 
tax me with cowardice, and while 
I had the use of my eyes and my 
sword I never feared the boldest 
among them. Finally, I am up¬ 
braided with deformity, while no 
one was more handsome in the 
age of beauty. I do not even 
complain of my want of sight; 
in the night with which I am 
surrounded the light of the 
Divine Presence shines with a 
more brilliant lustre. 

IT'S COMING YET 

■"Then let us pray that come it 
. may. 

As come it will for all that ; 

That sense and worth o'er all the 
earth. 

May bear the gree, and all that. 
For all that and all that. 

It’s coming yet, and all that, 

That man to man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be for all that. 

Robert Burns 


Chained to his throne a volume 
lies 

With all the fates of meii. 

With every angel’s form and size 
Drawn by the eternal Pen, 

His Providence unfolds the book. 
And makes his counsels shine : 
Each opening leaf and every 
stroke 

Fulfils some deep design. 

Here he exalts neglected worms 
To sceptres and a crown ; 

Anon the following page he turns, 
And treads tlie monarchs down. 

Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives. 

Nor dares the favourite angel pry 
Between the folded Leaves. 

My God, I never longed to see 
My fate with curious eyes, 

What gloomy lines are writ for 
me, 

Or what bright scenes shall rise. 

In thy fair Book of Life and 
Grace 

May'I but find my name 
Recorded in some humble place 
Beneath my Lord the Lamb. 

Isaac Watts, lSth century 

WHEREFORE? 

’T’iie end of birth is death, 

The end of death is life ; ... 
Then wherefore mournest : th.ou ? 

A Prayer For a Useful Life 

^lmighty and most merciful 
Father, who hatest nothing 
that Thou hast made, nor desir- 
est the death of a sinner, look 
down with mercy upon me, and 
grant that I may turn from my 
wickedness arid live. 

Forgive the days and years I 
have passed in folly, idleness, and 
sin. Fill me with such sorrow 
for time misspent that I may 
amend my life according to Thy 
holy word, 

Strengthen me against habit¬ 
ual idleness, and enable me to 
direct my thoughts to the per¬ 
formance of every duty, that' 
while I live I may serve Thee, 
and at last, by a holy and happy 
death, be delivered from the 
struggles and sorrows : of this 
life, and obtain eternal nppincss 
by Thy mercy. Dr Johnson 



THIS ENGLAND 


A spring evening pastoral at 
Buttermere in the Lake District 
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THE HERO OF JOKEA 


A Story From 

This story is from the last 
issue of The Papuan Villager 
which has reached us from Port 
Moresby, now so tragically in the 
front-page news. 

It is ivritten by a native of 
Papua, Forova Kalahure, of Morn. 

Long ago a man lived with his 
wife and children and friends 
in the village of Iokea. His name , 
was Forova Kaea. 

In Papua there are Samoan 
people who have come to work 
here for the LMS. One day the 
Samoan teacher told Forova 
Kaea to bring some sago and 
bananas from the garden for me 
and my family because we were 
hungry, and Forova did as he 
asked. That day there were - 
many clouds covering the sky and 
Forova was afraid of the rain, so 
he went very slowly through the 
village while his enemies watched 
him all the time. 

He went straight along on his 
way but did not know how to 
fight, and the people asked him, 
‘‘Forova Kaea, where have you ■ 
come from?” Then ■ he told 
them, “I have come from the 
Teacher’s house.” “That is 
true,” they said, and they took 
their sharp spears and threw 
them at his back into his flesh. 

Forova made a very big noise 
and ran to reach the house and 
sat down on his own steps. He 
called to his wife and his friends 
and they obeyed his order, but 
they could not see him. “Where 
are you?” they said. “I want 
you to come and take out the 
spear from my back,” he said. 
They took it away and then he 
said to his wife, “Will you give 
me my spears that are by my 


Port Moresby 

sleeping place?” But his wife 
replied. “No, I will not give them 
to you because I do not want you 
to go and fight. You will be 
killed. ” 

Then the husband took his 
spears and then he went with his 
family and there was a fight 
between the villagers. When 
they had finished the fight he 
was all covered with blood and he 
looked just like a pig that has 
been hunted. It was wonderful 
that he did not die after losing 
all that blood. His people took 
him when he fell down and 
pulled him into his house. They 
kept him there a long time. At 
last he grew well again and lived 
among' the villagers and his 
friends with his wife and children 
until he died. 

This is an old story of my tribe. 
It was told to me by my grand¬ 
father. 

Why This Waste? 

Deaf. Editor, Eggs and poultry 
are short because grain is not 
allowed for our fowls; flour is 
short for making bread; coal is to 
be very much restricted; there is 
a shortage of milk, beef, and 
bacon. Yet immense quantities of 
grain and fodder are used for 
racehorses and hunters; hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of tons of 
grain are being destroyed for beer 
which has no food value; thou¬ 
sands of tons of coal are wasted 
in making beer; thousands of 
acres are used up in growing 
hops for beer, and there are 
still thousands of acres of un¬ 
cultivated land which could 
be producing food. 

R. G. V., Bournemouth. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 


W ynken, Blynken, and 

Nod one night 
Bailed off in a wooden shoe. 
Sailed on a river of crystal 
light 

Into a sea of dew. 

“ Where are you going, and 
'what do you wish?” 

The old Moon asked the three. - 
“We* have come to fish for 
the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have 
we,” 

Said Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod. 

'J'he old Moon laughed and 
sang a song 

As they rocked in the 
wooden shoe; 

And the wind that sped 
them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 
The little stars were the 
herring fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea. 
“Now cast your nets 
wherever you wish, 

But never afeared are we!” 

So cried the stars to the 
fishermen three, . 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


^ll night long their nets 
they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling 
foam, 

Then down from the sky 
came the wooden shoe,' 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
Twas all so pretty a sail, it 
seemed 

As if it could not be; 

And some folk thought twas 
a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the 
fishermen three, 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

■yyYNKEir and Blynken are 
two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head; 

And the wooden shoe that 
sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while 
mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be. 
And you shall see the beauti¬ 
ful things 

As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked 
the fishermen three, 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

' Eugene Field 



The Pride of 
the Factory 
HOW TO PRODUCE IT 

Tn those mighty mass-production 
factories where, part by part, 
a thousand or ten thousand parts 
are built up into a complex 
finished product, how many of 
the workers realise the - true 
extent and nature of the process 
in which they play a modest role? 
Perhaps many of them do hot 
trouble about it, but remain con¬ 
tent to work their hours and draw 
their wages. That appears to be 
the opinion of Mr Ford, one of 
the first of the mass-producers, 
who alleges that there are 
thousands of workers who take no 
interest in their work and who, 
indeed, are glad to be relieved of 
any need for thought or responsi¬ 
bility. In spite of this opinion, 
however, one feels that there 
must be other thousands who 
wonder about what they are 
doing and why they are doing it. 

Mass-Production 

In America, where mass-pro¬ 
duction arose, there is at least 
one mass-production firm big 
enough to employ at one of its 
plants no less than 15,000 workers, 
where wonder on the subject 
became vocal, and led to a visit 
of • a deputation to the manage¬ 
ment. One day, it seems, a com¬ 
mittee of the workers waited on 
the board of directors to ask if it 
could not be arranged for the 
workers to inspect the entire 
plant, to become acquainted at' 
first-hand with all the'processes, 
and to witness the building up of 
many parts into complete pro¬ 
ducts. We are glad to say the 
deputation had a sympathetic 
reception and plans were made 
for periodical inspection by all 
hands. As might be reasonably 
expected, the entire plant and 
the 15,000 workers gained by the 
inspections. The thing was seen 
as a whole, and each part fell 
into its proper place in the 
worker’s mind. 

The thing went farther still, 
and the inspection by workers led 
to the arrangement of days when 
the workers were allowed to bring 
their families to see what went 
on. The factory became a social 
institution, and the girl workers 
turned out in their best clothes to 
do the factory justice on in¬ 
spection day. A new pride in 
work had been born. 


The Strange World 
of Mercury 

Extremes of Heat and Cold 

f [hiE little world of Mercury will be very well placed for observation 
in the western sky during the next three weeks, writes the C N 
astronomer. At present the planet Saturn appears not far away 
from Mercury and so he may be identified for certain, while the 
much brighter Jupiter, away to the left and at a much higher 
altitude, will provide an excellent guide for the subsequent 
movements of Mercury. It will be of interest to follow these with 
the aid of our plan of the apparent paths of these three worlds. 

It will be during next week only Jupiter and Saturn are receding 


that Mercury will appear in the 
neighbourhood of Saturn; he is in 
conjuction with, and apparently 
at his nearest to, Saturn on May 5, 


Mercury being the 
some way above 

brightest and 
Saturn. But 



Aldebaran 



• SATURN 


Mercury, Saturn, and Jupiter 
now, the arrows, showing 
their'paths during the next 
three weeks 

glasses will be a great help in 
spotting them in the twilight sky 
when, during the first half of the 
week, they will both appear in the 
same field of view. From soon 
after sunset it should be pos¬ 
sible to see them, provided that 
the sky is clear down to the 
horizon, while, of course, the later 
they are looked for the nearer 
they will be to it; appearing also' 
brighter against the darker sky. 

The brilliant Jupiter will be a 
guide to the positions of Mercury 
and Saturn, for he is at a much 
higher altitude away to the left, 
and unmistakable. If an imagin¬ 
ary line be drawn from Jupiter to 
the point where the Sun has set, 
it will pass the region where Mer¬ 
cury and Saturn will be found. 

But Mercur'y is moving very 
rapidly towards the left, and so, 
during next week,- will leave 
Saturn behind and appear to 
travel toward Jupiter; eventually 
by about May 24 Mercury will 
have reached the position in the 
drawing indicated by the point 
of the arrow. By then both 
planets will have apparently 
approached so near to where the 
Sun sets that further observation 
will be difficult. 

These motions are only apparent 
and due to perspective, for, while 


from us. Mercury is approaching 
us, and at a great rate, so that 
whereas Mercury is now about 
110 million miles away in three 
weeks’ time he will he only 75 
million miles distant. Just now 
Mercury appears gibbous when 
seen through a telescope, but in a 
week’s time he will resemble the 
Moon at first quarter phase; in 
another week he will become a 
crescent. This crescent will 
gradually'become more slender as 
Mercury comes more and more be¬ 
tween us and the Sun, until by 
June 12 it will vanish; Mercury 
will then be at his nearest to us, 
and little more than 50 million 
miles away. This is unusually 
near, but Mercury is almost at 
aphelion on this occasion, that is 
at his farthest point from the 
Sun, which, of course, brings him 
nearer to us., We will therefore 
see him to greater advantage. 

Always Facing the Sun 

Mercury .appears to resemble 
our Moon in many ways, and to 
bo a world of grey, burnt-up rocks 
and lofty mountains, and with a 
much cracked or scarred surface— 
at least, on Mercury’s sunlit side. 
For the evidence indicates that 
Mercury keeps always the same 
side facing the Sun, as does the 
Moon towards the ' Earth. Con¬ 
sequently, the temperature on 
that side of Mercury must be ter- 
. rifle, and has been calculated to 
average about 35 degrees Centi¬ 
grade ; so if there are .any - rivers 
there they must be of molten lead 
or something of the kind, for all 
water would have' boiled away 
long ago. But on the other side 
of this little world which is, only 
about 3100 miles in diameter in¬ 
tensely frigid conditions would 
prevail, as it would never receive 
the terrific heat of the Sun, whose 
distance varies between 28,550,000 
miles and 43,350,000 miles. One 
wonders what must be the strange 
conditions along that belt of the 
planet's surface which separates 
the frigid from the boiling 
surface? G, F. M. 


The Apple Pip in the Flower-Pot 


Social Effects of 
the War 

It is revealed by Miss Lilian 
Barker, our only woman Prison 
Commissioner, that there are now 
twice as many women in prison 
as before the war. 

Speaking of this with deep 
regret, she said how difficult it 
was to make many young women 
and girls understand that they 
have any responsibility to their 
country and their homes. The 
causes of this deplorable con¬ 
dition are to be found in war con¬ 
ditions; with homes broken up 
and women sent far from home. 

Unfortunately we have still to 
reckon with the. effects on 
children deprived of home life, 
which are only too likely to ap¬ 
pear during the war and after it. 

A Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER 
Are Soon Parted 


inhere are those to whom the 
time of apple-blossoming is 
the loveliest time of the year. 

• Many apple trees are in cottage 
gardens and behind them often 
is a little romance of benevolence, 
an act of faith performed by 
those who planted without hope 
of personal gain, but out of good¬ 
will to the future. The idea is 
old, and forms the subject of a 
classic story in sacred Jewish 
literature, where we are told that 
an aged man, being seen to plant 
a* tree, was asked how long it 
would take the tree to bear fruit. 
On his answering seventy years 
and being asked if he expected to 
live to eat the fruit, he answered ; 
“I did not find the world desolate 
when I. entered it, and, as my 
fathers planted for me before I 
was born, so I plant for those who 
will come after, me. ” 

Such a spirit animated the 
woman responsible for a tree now 
bearing abundant crops of Cox’s 
pippins every year in a certain 
garden we know. She -raised it 


from an apple pip, and kept it 
for two years in the pot in which 
the pip was sown. Then she 
planted it out in her garden and 
left it for her children. At the 
end of five years it bore a few fine 
apples; at the end of ten years 
the old lady gathered two or 
three bushels from it. Then she 
died, and her married daughter 
had the tree carefully trans¬ 
planted to her garden, where 
it yielded astonishing crops of 
apples each year, the tree, now' 
grown great, serving, as she said, 
as a veritable orchard, so prolific 
was it in its sheltered position. 

All went well, crops increasing 
in bulk each year, till one melan¬ 
choly day a group of children 
broke down the fence and stripped 
the tree of its crop. She would 
stand no more of that, said the 
owner of the tree, so the tree W'as 
moved for-the third time. It con¬ 
tinued to flourish and is now a 
splendid growth, producing an 
annual crop of fine apples 40 
years after the pip from which it 
sprang was set in a flower-pot . 
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Six Good Men of 
Tokyo 

It was not quite right to suggest, as the editor did the other 
day, that the Japanese have had no great men known to the 
outside world. 

The fact is that names from almost every land are to be found 
in that army of workers in all countries who carry on the unending 
fight against disease, and we overlooked two or three men of Japan 
whose names, though by no means known to all the world, deserve 
its highest homage for their faithfulness to the cause of knowledge. 


Among them stands, as the 
earliest, Kitasato, who was the 
first to cultivate the tetanus 
bacillus and helped to discover 
the anti-toxin for it, afterwards 
finding the bacillus of plague. 
Then comes Noguchi, one of the 
martyrs of science who, after 
much important work in con¬ 
tagious diseases, died in West ■ 
Africa of yellow fever. Others 
were Shiga, who discovered the 
organism responsible for the most 
severe type of dysentery; Matsu- 
inoto, an expert on plant viruses; 
and Kuwada, who worked on the 
life of cells and made plain the 
spiral nature of the chromosomes 
which are the ultimate factor 
when the cell divides to give birth 
to others. 

Hideyo Noguchi is a name that 
will live long after the butchers 
of Hong Kong have been brought 
to their account. It was his 
interest in the microscope which 
made him a- bacteriologist, and 
he won his own niche in fame by 
his work at the Rockefeller 
Institute. 

He was a brilliant man seeking 
the cause of yellow fever, first in 
the laboratory, then in Ecuador, 
then in Brazilian jungles, and 
finally on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. They tried to dissuade 
him from going to Accra, for they 
felt that it would be his death. 
■■Yes,',I suppose so,” he said, and 
went and died. 

One other Japanese name the 
C N has already introduced, to its 
readers, that of Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the Buddhist monk who 


became a Christian preacher, 
and has for years been going 
through Japan as John Wesley 
went through England, preach¬ 
ing on the Sermon on the Mount. 

He is now just over 50, a poet, a 
preacher, and a social worker, a 
modern St Francis whose work 
the authorities have long tried to 
hinder because they count him 
dangerous, but whose fame is in 
the hearts of many people. He 
hates war, loves work, and 
counsels simplicity. His aim is 
‘‘a million Christians in Japan.” 
He has lived 20 years in a slum, 
has organised labour unions, and 
a cooperative movement among 
farmers, has written lots of 
books, has been the head of the 
Social Bureau of Tokyo, and is a 
keen student of natural history, 
But the passion of his life is 
preaching the Gospel. 

His country has chosen the 
path that leads to ruin, but it is 
right to remember those who 
have tried to lead her on the way 
to better things. 

The Lighted Window 

The story is told that' some¬ 
where in a northern county a 
warden observed a light in a 
window after an air-raid warning 
had sounded. He called out, 
"Put out that light,” and an old 
lady appeared at the window, 
saying, “What do you want?” 

“It’s an air-raid warning,” said 
the warden. 

. “ Put it in the letter-box,” said 
the old lady, “ I can’t come down.” 


Why Not a Few Rabbits? 


’^V'e are a nation of meat eaters, 
and a lack of shipping may 
force us to change our habits. 

Home-produced beef and mut¬ 
ton and pork couiq never make 
up for the reduced shipments 
from abroad, but the meat pro¬ 
blem could be greatly eased by a 
widespread recognition of the 
value of the rabbit as food. 

Many families are already pro¬ 
ducing a good portion of their 
own meat supply by keeping 
rabbits—a thing they, might not 
like to do in peace time, but are 
readily reconciled to doing now. 
It is a fact that a good cook can 
serve rabbit so that it may well 
be mistaken for chicken. Many 


Mr Ford is Making 
Rubber 

Long before the war began, Mr 
Henry Ford began to experi¬ 
ment with rubber in Brazil. 

Mr Ford obtained from the 
government a free concession of 
2,500,000 acres for the purpose, 
Brazil being only too glad at the 
prospect of re-establishing the 
rubber trade, and by the end of 
1929 planting was well under way. 

For various reasons, not the 
least of which was insect disease, 
the experiment failed, but Mr 
Ford, not' to be beaten, experi¬ 
mented on a new site with trees 
from Malaya, and at last suc¬ 
ceeded, defeating the insects and 
raising healthy stock. According 
to Mr Desmond Holdridge, the 
experiment must now be regarded 
as having been successful. 

It has been shown that Brazil 
can successfully grow plantation 
rubber, and although the Ford 
product is yet small, it is likely, 
in the course of a few years, to 
supply a considerable part of 
America’s gigantic rubber needs. 
There is also, of course, the 
American synthetic product. 


rabbit clubs have come into exis¬ 
tence, and through them bran 
may be obtained for feeding. In 
fact, the feeding problem almost 
solves itself, for in addition to 
bran rabbits will thrive on 
, kitchen scraps, such as leaves of 
cabbages and other ' greens, and 
potato peelings; they also eat 
hay, lawn clippings, and many 
other unconsidered trifles from 
garden and hedgerow. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
has prepared a leaflet on Raising 
Rabbits for Meat, which gives a 
lot of useful information. If you 
are interested write to the 
Ministry for a copy at Africa 
House, Kingsway, London, WC2.' 


Sad Story of a Barn 


sad litle museum has gone 
* a-begging at Easington in the 
Yorkshire East Riding. Its story 
began 400 years ■ ago, when the 
tithe barn which housed it was 
built. But its second life started 
50 years ago, when its curator, 
Mr Sheppard, and an antiquarian 
society found the barn tenanted 
by a farmer whose thrashing 
engine poked its funnel through 
the thatched roof. Rescued from 
being set on fire, it was rented 


from the owners and after years 
of negotiation and appeals was 
turned into a folk museum known 
far and wide. 

It has now fallen on evil days, 
because the terms of a renewed 
tenancy are too hard, and nobody 
will have the barn, so the con¬ 
tents have gone partly to the 
Hull Museum and partly to York, 
and the remaining big pieces are 
• left waiting for salvage—a dismal 
ending to a hopeful endeavour. 



Street of the United 
Nations 

Inspiring Spectacle in New York 

A new street sprang to life the other day in the heart of New 
York City, a little street with a great name, the Street of 
the United Nations, so called by the British War Relief Society. 

It is lined on both sides by the shops representing each of the 
Democracies. All money received by the shops is dedicated to 
the winning of victory. At four o’clock on the opening day the 
President of the City Council cut a white rope at the entrance, 
and in we walked (writes a New York Correspondent), greeted 
by charming young women. 


An ATS dispatch rider 
engaged on traffic control 

A Statue and 
the Plane 

Though the doors of some of 
London’s museums and art 
galleries are temporarily shut, 
they are not forgotten, and 
treasures continue to pour into 
them in waiting for a better day. 
Among the'many gifts bequeathed 
is a terracotta statuette of 
William the Third, made by John 
Nost, for one of the figures of the 
King which used to stand on the 
old Royal Exchange, lost in a fire 
just over a century ago. It takes 
a worthy place among the ivory 
carvings, the miniatures, and the 
porcelain which keep it company. 

Mention of this museum piece 
recalls another, the plane in 
which Wilbur \yright made his 
first flight, and which the U S 
would like to see in America. It 
is quite safe, but is no longer in 
its London home, the Science 
Museum. 

The Brothers 

StaiT-Sergeant William Henry 
Jarvis has been in the army five 
years, four of them overseas. His 
brother. Trooper Frederick, has 
also seen five years service, in¬ 
cluding Dunkirk. For over four 
years these two had not seen 
each other till one day William 
walked into a room in Egypt and 
came face to face with his 
brother. 


First on the left was the British 
shop, piled high with wool and 
knitted garments. Then came 
Holland with her tulips, her old 
tiles from Delft, and multiple 
copies of famous paintings. Next 
stood Belgium presenting crystal, 
lace, and linen. “France has lost 
the Battle but not the War! ” de¬ 
clared a poster outside the 
French shop, where tapestries, 
objects of art, perfume, and 
jewels were ranged. 

No icon for Russia, but poetry, 
embroideries, weavings. Norway 
shows straw mats, wood objects 
of all sorts, painted panels, and 
screens. China’s shop. shines 
with beautiful pottery, silk, 
bronzes, all arranged under the 
protecting eye of a few Buddhas. 
Czecho-Slovakia offers scarves, 
capes, and stamp collections. 
Greece beams with her repre¬ 
sentation of the Parthenon and 
her antiques, but it is the Hermes 
by Praxiteles which attracts most 
attention. “Thumbs Up” re¬ 
commends the messenger of the 
ancient gods of Olympus wor¬ 
shipped by the Greeks in ancient 
days. 

Proud Poland 

Then we find Poland, proud of 
her national costumes, of her 
dances and folklores, but above 
all proud of her Paderewski, 
small marble busts'of him selling 
by the dozen. The girl who offers 
them has been in America only a 
short time and knows so little 
English that she must use her 
French. "How did you get away 
from Poland?” we asked. “My 
father was an Army aviator,'” she 
answered. “ I had not heard from 
him for a long, long time. I 
thought I would never see him 


again. But one night he sud¬ 
denly dropped in, picked ine up, 
pushed me into a car, and on we 
fled, passing the border ; safely, 
thanks to the grace of Gotl.” 

As we left the Street 'of the 
United Nations we said to our¬ 
selves that United is more than a 
word; it is an idea, an idea which 
has been sown into the world 
consciousness. It is a conception 
which will establish itself in 
thought and become a fact. 
Blessed be Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roose¬ 
velt who chose it with so much 
care and foresight. t 

Let Us Go ForwardTogether 

The terms of the Declaration 
of Washington had been accepted 
one evening at the White House 
a few months ago. The pledge to 
fight the Axis to the end had 
been taken. The 26 nations were 
ready to sign the document. The 
only thing left was to give it a 
name, a vital name, expressing a 
momentous idea. Declaration 
of the Anti-Axis Nations was not 
enough; Declaration of.tho Asso¬ 
ciated Nations was half-hearted; 
Declaration of the Allied Nations 
suggested militarism. Unable to 
reach a satisfying decision, the 
two leaders deferred the final 
choice overnight to be sure that 
they were making no mistake, 
and in the morning the word 
United came to them, and the 
glorious document was called the 
Declaration of the United 
Nations. 

“Let us go forward together,” 
urges a poster at the entrance of 
the little new street. Yes, dear 
friends, let us go forward 
together. 


What the Village Does Not Know 


r J)HE member of the Brains Trust 
who recently suggested that 
Civics should be a compulsory 
school subject would be inter¬ 
ested in the experience of a 
country reader. 

Having business in a strange 
village, he wished to get in touch 
with members of the Rural Dis¬ 
trict Council, and not un¬ 
naturally asked the policeman. 
The constable said he knew the 
Chairman of the Parish Council 
and all the magistrates for miles, 
but could not name either of the 
District Councillors. The clerk 
in the post office thought she 
knew, but was not certain; three' 
men smiled and said they did not 
bother their heads with such 
things. 

A man wearing an A R P badge 
was more helpful: he knew one 
of the councillors. Two Boy 
Scouts gave the names and ad¬ 
dresses readily enough, but an 


inquiry showed that they had 
named parish councillors. One 
of these men, found working in 
his garden, gave the information 
after he had gone indoors to look 
at a list! 

Our reader discovered that 
only one parish meeting has been 
held in the village since 1938, and 
that -was attended by only one 
elector, other than members of 
the council. Both district coun¬ 
cillors were' elected without oppo¬ 
sition, and, although one of them 
has offered to report to periodi¬ 
cal meetings of ratepayers, his 
offer has been ignored. Reports 
sent to the parish council have 
not even been acknowledged. 

Truly, as the workmen said, 
the villagers do not bother their 
heads with local government. It 
is one of the most remarkable 
facts of country life that, hardly 
anybody knows the sort of infor¬ 
mation this stranger was seeking. 


J 
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S NO room for 
CATS 

^ visitor on being shown to 
his room in an hotel re¬ 
marked that it was not big 
enough to swing a cat in. 

“ Cats are in no circum¬ 
stances allowed in this hotel, 
sir,” was the reply. 

Numerical Enigma 

“ name is 1234, ” said the boy, 
“I’m neither 2341 or bad, 
But I'm forced to 1432 in durance 
3412, 

And therefore I am sad. ” 

Answer next week 


The Bran Tub 


RHEOBALD 

The pronunciation of the surname 
Theobald is Tib-ald. Daily Paper. 

A schoolgirl named Ursula 
Theobald 

When writing an essay just 
screobald. 

Young Sibyl, her friend, 

Used to scribble no end, 

But Sibyl has now been out- 
Seobald ! 


Jacko’s Hat Trick 



M OTHER JACKO had complained of mice in the house, so Jacko, ever 
willing to help, thought out a plan. Quietly the young rascal fixed 
up a trap consisting of Father’s top hat, a small stick, some string, and a 
piece of cheese. Then he lay in wait with Bouncer. After a time a mouse 
appeared, and just as it approached the trap Father Jacko appeared, too— 
which was good for the mouse, but not so good for Master Jacko ! 


Traveller’s Tale 

man -had just returned from 
a long journey, and his friend 
asked him how many days he 
had been travelling. 

His answer was: “ I have 

travelled 1000 miles in 20 days; 
the first day I went 12 miles, but 
every day I increased my journey 
by the same equal distance.” 
What was the daily increase? 

An suer next week 

Shakespeare Sayings 

gTAND not upon the order of your 
going, but go at' once. 

Macbeth, III 4 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh. Hamlet, III 1 
Dreams which are the children 
of an idle brain. 

Romeo and Juliet, 1 4 
You have a nimble wit. 

As You Like It, III 2 

ENCORE 

: What would you do if you 
woke up one morning to find 
that you had inherited a million 
pounds? 

B: I'd turn over, and try • to 
dream it again. 

Mistitled 

J-flSSED a viper, “ I give you my 
word ' 

I feel silly when I am referred 
To as adder. You see 
I don’t know 5 from 3, 

So to call me an adder’s absurd." 


LEOPARD’S LAUNDRY 

pj.RST count the washing, 
housewives say, 

And Leopard to the wash one 
day 

Despatched his coat so spotty, 
But first he tried to-count the 
spots, 

The blibs and blobs and O’s 
and dots, 

And now, poor thing, he’s 
dotty. 

Do You Live in Leicestershire? 

Leicestershire is. the shire, or. 

county, of Leicester, which 
means the camp, or fort, on the 
Leir, the old name of the River 
Soar. The origin of Leir is not 
definitely known, though some 
think it a changed spelling of 
Llyr, the Celtic water-god. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mer¬ 
cury and Saturn are in the 
west; Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
west; and .Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 7 o'clock oh 
Tuesday morning, May 5. 



SPEED OF SOUND 


ARE YOU ALERT? 


Tn still air at a temperature of i ] ere is a little test of your 

on nrvvnrtn TPnVi vnnb oit CAillirl ' _1 . •» _i_ tt __: -l.Ii. 


32 degrees Fahrenheit sound 
travels at 1030 feet a second. The 
speed is increased by about a foot 
a second for every degree rise in 
temperature. In other substances 
sound travels at different rates, 
its speed in wood being from ten 
to sixteen times that in air,’ in 
various metals from four to six¬ 
teen times, and in water about 
four times. 

. MAGIC FIGURES 

rpHis is an interesting little 
figure problem. There are 
19 figures, and they are so 
arranged that when added up in 
12 different wavs the total will 
be 23. 

If you start at the centre and 
add upwards, 6 + 15 + 2=23, If 
you add downwards, 6 + 14 + 3=23. 


mental alertness. How quickl'y 
can you arrive at the answer to 
the following multiplication sum? 
Ix2x3x4x5x6x7x8x9x0 
If you are quick you will see 
that there is no need to work the 
sum by multiplying all the figures 
together. 
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FLAT 

^yHAT is a vicious circle, Dad? 

A punctured tyre, my son. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A uniting til*. 
4 It sings at heaven’s gate. 7 On* 
who lubricates a machine. 8 Halt. 
10 Bearing. 12 Relationship. 13 To 
cook meat in an oven. 14 Human 
being. 15 A steersman. 17 What the 
sheep says. 19 To scold. 20 Children’s 
playthings. 21 An award for gallantry. 
22 Representations on paper of a 
country’s surface. 23 Vegetables. 


Reading Down. 1 To lie in warmth. 
2 Midday. .3 To immerse in. water. 
4 An acid fruit we used to know. 5 
A short, song. 6 The garcfcn of Eng¬ 
land. 9 The shin bone.- 11 To make 
an effort to perform. 13 A destructive 
rodent. 14 Nature’s little- tunnellers. 
15 Precise. 16 Pliant. 17 A tree 
trunk. 18 Demands. 20 A very 
gentle blow. Answer next week 


Can a Nation Grow old? 



In the same way, if you count 
towards the other four points of 
the star you get 23 in each case. 
But this is not all. If you take 
the six large outer circles, and 
add from one to another you 
always get 23. Start at the foot, 
3 + 19 + 1=23. Proceed, 1 + 18 + 4 = 
23. Similarly, 4 + 17 + 2 = 23, and 
so on round the outer circle-until 
you come to 3 again. 


Bay. Is it possible lor a nation 
to grow old? I ask because so 
frequently ' we hear nations 
described as old or new, but surely 
a nation is a succession of lives, 
and how is it possible for a nation 
to be suddenly born like an 
individual? 

Man. Truly, the adjectives old 
and new are often used loos'ely 
when speaking of nations, but 
they may also be used very pro¬ 
perly. Thus.’historically, Belgium 
is a new State, reborn after many 
vicissitudes in 1839, just the other 
day in history. It is correct, 
therefore, to speak of Belgium as 
a new nation, yet in the days of 
Julius Caesar we find that soldier- 
writer describing the Belgae as 
“ the bravest of the Gauls.” So 
that, as an entity, .they are very 
old as well as being very new. 

So with Poland. Today, con¬ 
quered by Germany, it has ceased 
to exist as a nation, although 
boldly retaining its title as a 
Government in exile, with head¬ 
quarters in our England. Yester¬ 
day it was a Republic, newly- 
created by the Treaty of Versailles 
of 1919. but as long ago as ad- 
1000 Poland was a kingdom,-and 
since then it has passed through 


extraordinary changes. Further 
changes are to come and we need 
not doubt that there will always 
be a Poland, proud of Us great 
men. I could give you many other 
examples. 

I would like, however, to direct 
your attention to the fact that 
nations can grow old without per¬ 
ceiving the important fact. 

Boy. Do tell me about that. 

Man. Take the case of France. 
In 1870 France had roundly as 
many people as Germany, and 
under Napoleon the Third was 
defeated by Germany in a few 
months.' After that France pro¬ 
ceeded to make it impossible for 
her ever again to light Germany 
without external aid. By 1930 the 
German people had increased to 
64 millions, whereas France had 
only 41, or hardly more people 
than when the Franco-German 
war was fought. 

It is fresh in our memories that, 
even, with British aid, France 
surrendered again to Germany in 
1940. Marshal Petain was pro¬ 
bably Tight in attributing no small 
part of that defeat to the French 
lack of population. Owing to the 
plain fact that France deprived . 
herself of children, France grew 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

old as a people, the average age 
of the population increasing year 
by year. That was a very serious 
thing for two reasons; there were 
fewer men in France of military 
age and fewer men possessing the 
energy and spirit of youth. It is 
thus true to say that the France 
of today is an older nation "than 
the France of 1870. 

Boy. Are we, too, in danger ol 
becoming an older people? 

Man. Undoubtedly. The British 
birthrate both here and in the 
Dominions has fallen so badly 
since the last war that we are in 
grave danger of losing our 
heritage. The average family in 
Great Britain has fallen below two 
children, and year by year our 
children are forming a smaller 
part of the population. As 
recently as the beginning of the 
century 1,100.000 British children 
were born in a year, whereas the 
average number now is only 
700,000, a loss in a generation of 
400,000 a year. By 1950 there will 
be far fewer children under 15 in 
the land than there were in 1931; 
the decline will actually amount 
to about 2,500,000! Now you will 
realise that nations can grow old 
without perceiving it. 
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UNFAIR 

The proud parent was talking 
about her only son. 

“ And how did he get on in 
his examination? ” she was 
asked. 

“ Very badly,” was the 
reply. “ But then it wasn’t 
fair. They asked him about 
things that' happened before 
he was born.” 

How Landseer Wrote His Name 

giR Edwin Landseer, the cele¬ 
brated animal painter, was 
the most popular artist of his 
time. He was responsible for the 



sculptured lions in Trafalgar 
Square. He became an R A in 
1831, and died in 1873 at the age 
of 71. 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! " You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by. too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food .which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get \Milk of Magnesia ' 
today and have, it handy. 1/5; and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax.. Also ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/1 
2/3 and 3/11|. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 


‘.Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 477466) 
gives fountain pen action With advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “ Inqueduct” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

High - class stationers 
stock—or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons 
Ltd., on application. 
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